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NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
EUROPE No. IIL 

Tue Normal Schools alluded to in the article under this 
head, in the last number of the Journal, are all Church of 
England Training Schools, and most of the teachers sent out 
from them, teach in diocesan or parish schools connected with 
the Church of England. 

The British and Foreign School Society has two excellent 
Normal Schools which we visited. These schools are con- 
ducted on the principles which govern the action of this soci- 
ety, viz: that of “ promoting the education of the laboring 
classes of every religious persuasion.” Mr. Wilkes, the 
Secretary and General Superintendent, very kindly exp.sined 
to us the plan and daily work of these schools, and took us 
through the different rooms and departments of each. 

The Borough Road Normal School, Southwark, has ample 
accommodations for one hundred young men and a full veach- 
ing staff for that number, though but about eighty have been 
in attendance the past year. The Normal department con- 
sists of two divisions, Seniors and Juniors, each division being 
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divided into two sections. We were present at examinations 
in both divisions, on school management, conducted by the 
Principal, Mr. Curtiss. The questions proposed were com- 
prehensive and pertinent, and required a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the principles of education, and school organiza- 
tion and management, to be properly answered. 

The answers which were mainly correct, were full and far 
removed from monasyllabic replies, or quotations from the 
words of a text-book. The members of this school have a 
thorough training in methods of teaching and school man- 
agement, in connection with observation and practice in the 
model and practicing schools in the same building. In these 
schools, there are 563 boys and 3875 girls, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Mr. Langhton, the head master, who con- 
stantly inspects the normal students in all their proceedings 
in the practicing schools. We saw class recitations in these 
schools conducted by assistants, pupil teachers, and normal 
students. The questioning was pointed and spirited, and the 
answers usually prompt and accurate. The practicing school 
is arranged on the tri-partite system, with divisions, drafts 
and sections to correspond. 

The Normal School at Stockwell is pleasantly situated, and 
the premises are very complete in their arrangements. This 
school provides for one hundred young women, who board in 
the school buildings and do most of the domestic work, such 
as preparing the meals, &c. A course of lessons is given 
each year on domiestic economy, including the laws of health, 
the nature of the food and its preparation, and other topics 
of a similar nature. The professional instruction is similar 
to that given at the Borough Road Normal School. The 
model and practicing schools contain 190 girls and 120 
iafants. We saw in the infant department a fine example of 
the “‘ Kinter Garten ”’ system of instruction. This system as 
pursued at this school, not only gives an interesting variety 
to the school exercises, but is a valuable means of training for 
the eye and hand. The Stockwell Normal, Model and Prac- 
ticing schools occupy buildings which are nearly new, and 
which were planned by Mr. Wilkes, the Superintendent. 
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There are some excellent features introduced in the arrange- 
ments of the buildings and grounds, which we have not seen 
in any other place. 

We had letters of introduction to the Rev. John Scott, 
Principal of the Wesleyan Training College, and through his 
kindness, and the courtesy of the Secretary and masters, we 
had a favorable opportunity to study the plans and witness 
the operations of this excellent institution. This College, 
which is at the Horse Ferry Road, Westminister, is but a short 
distance from the Houses of Parliament and Westminister 
Abbey. There were 128 students in the training depart- 
ment; 66 males, and 62 females; 70 of these entered the 
present year. The practicing and model schools consist of 
the infant’s school, with an average attendance of 162; the 
junior, average attendance, 177; girls’ school, average attend- 
ance, 136; senior, average attendance, 138; and model 
school, average attendance, 145. By means of these schools 
a large amount of professional instruction is secured to the 
members of the college. We cannot give an idea of the gen- 
eral plan adopted in this institution better than by quoting a 
paragraph from an address of the Principal, Mr. Scott, given 
at the commencement of the session, for 1866 : 

“In its first organization it was determined to adopt what 
was then called the Glasgow System, rather than any other, 
because it dealt directly with mind, and made the intellectual 
and moral training of the children the distinguishing feature 
of the school process. On this ground, we remain to the 
present. Hence the erection of galleries in our schools, the 
assembling daily of all the children for collective lessons, by 
which, instead of the dry didactic method of telling them 
everything by book lessons, knowledge is introduced into their 
minds by questions which exercise their thought, while they 
give them possession of the ideas; and then, as a further 
exercise of their intellectual powers, other questions are put 
to ascertain that the ideas have been received, and can be 
clearly reproduced. * * * * Instead of the old, crabbed 
method of setting the infant hard lessons as tasks to be learn- 
ed by heart, lessons now, gently opening the understanding, 
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unfolding its powers, and genially exciting the fancy and the 
feelings, are orally addressed; thought it thus elicited, and 
the mind is furnished with ideas and pictures on which the 
child feels it a pleasure to think.” 

We were present during two scripture lessons, one given to 
3 class quite young, about Jesus; the other, to an elder class 
on the Life of Joseph. Both were characterized by thorough- 
ness of preparation on the part of the teacher, who seized 
hold of a few points, and in a pleasing manner brought them 
to the understanding of the child. In other departments we 
witnessed the method of conducting exercises in grammatical 
and arithmetical analysis, reading, spelling, dictation and 
vocal music. The methods of class instruction in the normal 
department were similar to those already described as em- 
ployed in other training colleges. 

We were indebted to Prof. Lonsdale, Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and Professor in King’s College, for a pleas- 
ant visit to the latter institution, and for much information 
respecting the plan and operation of similar institutions in 
England. King’s College has a Theological and Medical 
Department, each under the charge of able instructors. In 
the Department of General Literature and Science, there is 
a general section, with a course of education, comprising 
Religious Instruction, the Greek and Latin classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern History, French Literature and Language, 
and German Literature and Language ; and an Oriental Sec- 
tion, with a course comprising the Sanscrit and Arabic Lan- 
guage and Literature, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, 
Marathi, Gujaruti, English and Roman Law and Jurispru- 
dence, Mahomedan and Hindu Law, Jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure of the Indian Law Courts and Courts in England, 
and Political Economy. 

In the Department of General Instruction in the Applied 
Sciences, the course embraces Religious Instruction, Mathe- 
matics, the different departments of Natural Science, Engineer- 
ing, Surveying, and the usual subjects of a scientific school, 
and in addition, instruction in the art and scientific principles 
of Photography, in a glass house with commodious developing 
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rooms erected for the purpose, and instruction in manufactur- 
ing art and machinery in the engineering workhouse. The 
workshops are fitted up with engines, lathes, forges, benches 
and all necessary implements for the students who are 
admitted at certain hours, to receive instruction from the 
Superintendent and experienced workmen. Several students 
were at work at the forges and benches, and we saw tools and 
engines manufactured entirely by the students which seemed 
as perfect as those made in the best manufactories. 

In the evening classes, about seven hundred students were 
in attendance the last-year. The course of instruction em- 
braces thirty different subjects, including Divinity, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portugese, and most 
of the studies of the scientific department, in addition to a 
thorough English course. Day and evening students can 
enter such classes as they choose, and perfect themselves in 
any particular subject without being compelled to take any 
number of subjects, or all in course. 

The King’s College School, which is in the same building 
as the other departments, has two divisions: one of classics, 
mathematics, and general literature, and the other of modern 
instruction. The faculty of the school consists of a Head 
Master, Vice Master, six Masters, twelve Assistant Masters, 
and two Professors in Drawing. Boys are admitted to this 
school from nine to sixteen years of age. They must be pres- 
ent four days in a week from 9 to 3 o’clock, on Wednesday 
from 9 to 1, and on Saturday from 9 to 12. A sufficient time, 
at 1 o’clock, is allowed for lunch which is provided in the 
college at a regulated price. 

Those who have read in Lamb’s Works the account of 
“ Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago,” will remem- 
ber some of the peculiarities of an institution which we have 
not space here to describe. 

It is a large endowed school founded by Edward VI, and 
has an annual revenue variously given as 50,000 to 75,000 
pounde sterling. It is more popularly known as the “ Blue 
Coat School” from the peculiar costume of the boys. This 
consists of a long blue coat in shape like that of a monk, with 
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short breeches, yellow stockings and low shoes. We believe 
that caps are provided but we never saw one worn, and we 
frequently saw the boys, both at.play and in the streets of 
London. We presented our letter of introduction just as 
the school was assembling after the midday recess. We 
received a cordial welcome and were shown all parts of the 
school. Some of the recitation rooms were large, three or 
four classes reciting in the same room at once, while others 
were ‘suitable for a single class. The seats were long forms 
with desks before them. In several classes, we noticed that 
the boys, instead of occupying the seats for the purpose 
intended, mounted the desks and used the seats as footstools. 
The noise and apparent confusion might appear unpleasant 
to one accustomed to the order and precision of scme Ameri- 
can schools, but it seemed to cause no disturbance there. 
The recitations in arithmetic, history and reading which we 
heard were Very fair, but confined closely to the text-book, 
or the formula given by the teacher. The teachers all wore 
their hats during the recitations, but this practice is not pecu- 
liar to this school. We were shown the kitchen where the 
food is prepared, and the steward requested us to taste the 
bread and cheese to see if they were not good enough for any 
school. We judged from remarks between the steward and 
the assistant, who was formerly a scholar here, that some com- 
plaints were’ made now as well as in the time of Charles 
Lamb. The great hall, where we afterwards saw the boys at 
dinner, is 187 feet long, 51 feet broad, and 47 feet high. 
The dormitories, passage ways and play grounds are all kept 
scrupulously neat. This school supports and educates over 
sixteen hundred boys, about eight hundred of whom live in 
the building on Newgate street. 

Another large school which interested us much was the 
Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, where twelve hundred boys 
and eight hundred girls are registered. This school is aided 
by the personal influence and contributions of the Roths- 
childs: Sir Anthony Rothschild being president, and three 
others of the name are on the committee. The rooms are 
pleasant, neatly furnished and well supplied with maps, dia- 
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grams and other appliances. The lowest divisions both of 
boys’ and girls’ schools are taught on the simultaneous sys- 
tem; the highest division of each school, in separate class 
rooms, and the intermediate in what are termed the “ great 
school rooms,” which are part of the time divided by groups 
of curtains into a dozen or more class rooms. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE ALUMNI OF HARVARD, AT 
THEIR TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, JULY 19TH, 1866. 


Wuat is a university? Dr, Newman answers this ques- 
tion with the ancient designation of a Studium Generale,— 
a school of universal learning. “Such a university,” he 
says, *‘is in its essence a place for the communication and 
circulation of thought by means of personal intercourse over 
a wide tract of country.”* Accepting this definition, can 
we say that Harvard Oollege, as at present constituted, is a 
University ? Must we not rather describe it as a place where 
boys are made to recite lessons from text-books, and to write 
compulsory exercises, and are marked according to their pro- 
ficiency and fidelity in these performances, with a view to a 
somewhat protracted exhibition of themselves at the close of 
their college course, which, according to a pleasant academic 
fiction, is termed their “Commencement?” This descrip- 
tion applies only, it is true, to what is called the Undergradu- 
ate Department. But that department stands for the Col- 
lege, constitutes the College, in the public estimation. The 
professional schools which have gathered about it are scarcely 
regarded as a part of the College. They are incidental ap- 
pendages, of which, indeed, one has its seat in another city. 
The College proper is simply a more advanced school for 
boys, not differing essentially in principle and theory from 





* The Office and Work of Universities, by John Henry Newman, 
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the public schools in all our towns. In this, as in those, the 
principle is coercion. Hold your subject fast with one hand, 
and pour knowledge into him with the other. The profes- 
sors are task-masters and police-officers, the President the 
chief of the College police. 

Now, considering the great advance of our higher town 
schools, which carry their pupils as far as the College carried 
them fifty years ago, and which might, if necessary, have 
classes still more advanced of such as are destined for the 
university, I venture to suggest that the time has come when 
this whele system of coercion might, with safety and profit, 
be done away. Abolish, I would say, your whole system of 
marks, and college rank, and compulsory tasks. I anticipate 
an objection drawn from the real or supposed danger of aban- 
doning to their own devices and optional employment boys of 
the average age.of college students. In answer, I say, ad- 
vance that average by fixing a limit of admissible age. Ad- 
vance the qualifications for admission; make them equal to 
the studies of the Freshman year, and reduce the college 
career from four years to three ; or else make the Freshman 
year a year of probation, and its closing examination the 
condition of full matriculation. Only give the young men, 
when once a sufficient foundation has been laid, and the 
rudiments acquired, the freedom of a true University,—free- 
dom to select their own studies and their own teachers, from 
such material, and such personnel, as the place supplies. It 
is to be expected that a portion will abuse this liberty, and 
waste their years. They do it at their peril. At the peril, 
among other disadvantages, of losing their degree, which 
should be conditioned on satisfactory proof that me student 
has not wholly misspent his time. . . 

An indispensible condition of intellectual growth is liberty. 
That liberty the present system denies. More and more it is 
straightened by imposed tasks. And this I conceive to be 
the reason why, with increased requirements, the College 
turns out a decreasing proportion of first-class men. If the 
theory of college rank were correct, the highest marks should 
indicate the men who are to be hereafter most conspicuous, 
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and leaders in the various walks of life. This is not the 
case,—not so much so now as in former years. 

The rudiments of knowledge may be instilled by compul- 
sory tasks; but to form the scholar, to really educate the 
man, there should intervene between the years of compul- 
sory study and the active duties of life a season of compara- 
tive leisure. By leisure I mean, not cessation of activity, 
but self-determined activity,—command of one’s time for 
voluntary study. 

There are two things which unless a university can give, it 
fails of its legitimate end. One is opportunity, the other in- 
spiration. But opportunity is marred, not made, and inspi- 
ration quenehed, not kindled by coercion. Few, I suspect, 
in recent years, have had the love of knowledge awakened 
by their college life at Harvard,—more often quenched by 
the rivalries and penalties with which learning here is asso- 
ciated. Give the student, first of all, opportunity ; place be- 
fore him the best apparatus of instruction ; tempt him with 
the best of teachers and books; lead him to the fountains of 
intellectual life. His use of those fountains must depend on 
himself. There is a homely proverb touching the impossi- 
bility of compelling a horse to drink, which applies to human 
animals and intellectual draughts as well. The student has 
been defined by a German pedagogue as an animal that can 
not be forced, but must be persuaded. If, beside opportu- 
nity, the college can furnish also the inspiration which shall 
make opportunity precious and fruitful, its work is accom- 
plished. The college that fulfils these two conditions—op- 
portunity and inspiration—will be a success, will draw to 
itself the frequency ,of youth,,the patronage of wealth, the 
consensus of all the good. Such a university, and no other, 
will be a power in the land. 

Nothing so fatal to inspiration as excessive legislation. It 
creates two parties, the governors and the governed, with 
efforts and interests mutually opposed ; the governors seek- 
ing to establish an artificial order, the governed bent on main- 
taining their natural liberty. Pre to . t ; 

The question has been newly agitated in these days, whether 
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knowledge of Greek and Latin is a necessary part of polite 
education, and whether it should constitute one of the re- 
quirements of the academic course. It has seemed to me 
that those who take the affirmative in this discussion give 
undue weight to the literary argument, and not enough to 
the glossological. The literary argument fails to establish 
the supreme importance of a knowledge of these languages 
as a part of polite education. The place which the Greek 
and Latin authors have come to occupy in the estimation of 
European scholars is due, not entirely to their intrinsic 
merits, great as those merits unquestionably are, but in part 
to traditional prepossessions. When after a millenial occul- 
tation the classics, and especially, with the fall of the Palwo- 
logi, the Greek classics burst upon Western Europe, there 
was no literature with which to compare them. The Jewish 
Scriptures were not regarded as literature by readers of the 
Vulgate. Dante, it is true, had given to the world his im- 
mortal vision, and Boccaccio, its first expounder, had shown 
the capabilities of Italian prose. But the light of Florentine 
culture was even for Italy a partial illumination. On the 
whole, we may say that modern literature did not exist, and 
the Oriental had not yet come to light. What wonder that 
the classics were received with boundless enthusiasm! It 
was through the influence of that enthusiasm that the study 
of Greek was introduced into schools and universities with 
the close of the fifteenth century. It was through that influ- 
ence that Latin, still a living language in the clerical world, 
was perpetuated, instead of becoming an obsolete ecclesias- 
ticism. The language of Livy and Ovid derived fresh im- 
pulse from the reappearing stars of secular Rome. 

It is in vain to deny that those literatures have lost some- 
thing of the relative value they once possessed, and which 
made it a literary necessity to study Greek and Latin for 
their sakes. The literary necessity is in a measure super- 
seded by translations, which, though they may fail to commu- 
nicate the aroma and the verbal felicities of the original, re- 
produce its form and substance. It is furthermore super- 
seded by the rise of new literatures, and by introduction to 
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those of other and elder lands. The Greeks were masters of 
literary form, but other nations have surpassed them in some 
particulars. There ic but one Iliad, and but one Odyssee ; 
but also there is but one Job, but one Sakoontala, but one 
Hafiz-Nameh, but one Gulistin, but one Divinia Commedia, 
but one Don Quixote, but one Faust. If the argument for 
the study of Greek and Latin is grounded on the value of 
the literary treasures contained in those tongues, the same 
argument applies to the Hebrew, to the Sanscript, to the Per- 
sian, to say nothing of the modern languages, to which the 
College assigns a subordinate place. 

But, above all, the literary importance of Greek and Latin 
for the British and American scholar is greatly qualified by 
the richness and superiority of the English literature which 
has come into being since the Grecoinania of the time of the 
Tudors, when court ladies of a morning, by way of amuse 
ment, read Plato’s Dialogues in the original. If literary 
edification is the object intended in the study of those lan- 
guages, that end is more easily and more effectually accom 
plished by a thorough acquaintance with English literature, 
than by the very imperfect knowledge which college exercises 
give of the classics. Tugging at the Chained Prometheus, 
with the aid of grammar and lexicon, may be good intel- 
lectual discipline, but how many of the subjects of that dis- 
cipline ever divine the secret of schylus’s wonderful crea- 
tion, or receive any other impression from it than the feeling 
perhaps that the worthy Titan’s sense of constraint could 
hardly have been more galling than their own. 

Give them Shakspeare’s Tempest to read, and with no 
other pony than their own good will, though they may not 
penetrate the deeper meaning of that composition, they will 
gain more ideas, more nourishment from it, than they will 
from compulsory study of the whole trio of Greek tragedi- 
ans. And if this be their first introduction to the great ma- 
gician, they will say, with Miranda, 

“0, wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 


s+ ¢ « «© « « Obdrave new world, 
That has such people in it!” 
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The literary argument for enforced study of Greek and 
Latin in our day has not much weight. What I call the 
glossological argument has more. Every well educated per- 
son should have a thorough understanding of his own lan- 
guage, and no one can thoroughly understand the English 
without some knowledge of languages which touch it so 
nearly as the Latin and the: Greek. Some knowledge of 
those languages should constitute, I think, a condition of 
matriculation. But the further prosecution of them should 
not be obligatory on the student once matriculated, though 
every encouragement be given and every facility afforded to 
those whose genius leans in that direction.— Atlantic Monthly. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 


EpvucatTion taken in its comprehensive sense as including 
not only the development of the human mind by drawing out 
and disciplining its faculties, but also the enlightening of the 
understanding and instruction in the principles of art, science, 
morals and religion, is the great work of this world, the one 
in which every human being is more or less interested, and 
for which the world itself is prepared as the great lesson 
chamber of the soul. 

All nature and art, laws and customs, trades and profes- 
sions, social intercourse and civil polity, study, reading and 
travel are instrumentalities, each contributing something to 
the civilization and enlightenment of the race, by the disci- 
pline and enlightenment of each individual mind. All per- 
sons are in turn pupils and teachers, and the final result of 
all intuitions, disciplines, and acquisitions is individual char- 
acter. The inquiry often arises, what in all this multifarious 
work is the ‘professional teacher’s part? How far is he 
responsible for the results; for the physical, intellectual or 
moral condition of society ? 

In this country at least, his work is not that of the nursery. 
It does not include the various trials and watchfulness which 
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relate exclusively to infancy. This is. the parent’s work ; 
a work requiring great wisdom, uncommon prudence and con- 
stant watchfulness. It is an important work, affecting the 
whole future existence of the individual, and the vital in- 
terests of society, but the teacher is not to be held responsi- 
ble for it; nor is he to enter the school room, mourning over 
the child’s ignorance and wickedness as the consequence ot 
parental neglect, and feel that he must be accountable for the 
natural effects of this neglect. 

The home training of the child even in school life is not a 
part of the teacher’s work. There are, it is true, duties and 
responsibilities connected with the domestic life of the child, 
varied and constant, and increased by every awakening fac- 
ulty, but these rest primarily upon the members of the fam- 
ily. The influences of the home are felt in the schools, are 
seen in the streets, in every place in society ; they effect busi- 
ness, enjoyment, and the civil and social life of the nation, 
but the professional teacher is not responsible for them except 
in boarding schools or circumstances where he voluntarily 
assumes the home department of education and professes to 
provide home training for the child, and even there, no 
teacher can exactly take the parents’ place and assume his 
responsibility. Neither is the teacher responsible for that 
part of the educational work which relates to provision for 
the support and continuance of the public school. Children 
may suffer physically, intellectually and morally from the 
ignorance, stupidity or perverseness of society; they may be 
deprived of those facilities which invention and discovery 
have provided, and good judgment has approved, as aids in 
right culture, but the teacher is not necessarily responsible. 
It is not his duty to build school houses, enclose grounds, 
provide books and apparatus, and, as a teacher, he is not 
responsible for the injury which may result to the school on 
account of neglect of school officers or community to pro- 
vide proper facilities. In all these particulars, the teacher, 
from his own peculiar position or relations, may have an 
influence which he should exert for good; he may suggest 
improvements and advise as to the means to be employed, and 
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as a citizen. by his speech and his vote do all in his power to 
secure all the help desirable for schools, but these are not his 
professional duties. 

The teacher’s work is supplementary. He is to take the 
child from the hands of the parent, to continue the education 
already commenced, if right, and if wrong, to correct as far 
as possible the errors of the past, to uproot the germs of evil, 
and to implant instead, the seeds of truth and goodness. 
Without including any part of the parent’s duties, the work 
is a comprehensive one. It embraces not simply the recita- 
tions and government of a school room, but the training of 
the intellectual and moral powers of the pupils to prompt, 
certain and right action, the uplifting of a generation from 
feebleness and ignorance to strength and wisdom, bringing 
all into a true comprehension of the duties, interests and 
work which are to be theirs. The children of the school are 
not only to be trained to good scholarship, but are to be pre- 
pared to take in charge the great interests of society, her lit- 
erature, art, science, government, and religious forms, to hold 
in trust the treasures of the past and also improve these for 
the promotion of a higher civilization, a nobler nationality, 
and a purer Christianity. 

The teacher is to a great extent responsible for all this. 
He needs to be able to understand the workings of the human 
mind, its capabilities, and its possible future, and to feel with 
God’s help, he is so to educate it that it shall be fitted for all 
of duty and lesson here, and for all of happiness hereafter 
which proper education can give. The work is certainly a 
noble one, and may well enlist the highest powers, inspire the 
loftiest genius, and fire the noblest soul with enthusiasm. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE “EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM.” 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS OF E. E. WHITE OF OHIO. 

Tue principles which I have thus tried to clucidate, have 

a practical exemplification in this day’s exercises. The roots 

of all that we have heard and been delighted with, run back 
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under the soil of years of disciplinary culture and training. 
The graduating essay is but the resultant of preceding les- 
sons and native telent. What these pupils are in thought, 
feeling, impulse and purpose, is the fruit of every preceding 
hour’s wresQJing with trith, of every past self-denial, of every 
self-conquest, of every cherished aspiration and endeavor. 
Here is every hour’s. patient instruction of these faithful 
teachers, every word of good counsel, every reproof, every 
admonition. Nothing has been lost. It is all here, if not in 
actual fruit, in blossom, or bud, or in life-bearing power. 
And the influence and success of these pupils as they shall 
go out from this school into the school of life, will be modi- 
fied, if not actually determined, by the long succession of 
duties and privileges which this day terminates. The tree 
does not bend beneath its burden of luscious fruit as the 
result of a single day’s sunshine, but rather as the rich pro- 
duct of the continued and costly nurture of years of sun, 
and dew, and shower. Not a ray of sun-light has played 
over it, not a rain-drop or dew-drop has jeweled its leaves, 
not a breeze has swayed its branches, without contributing to 
the burden of glory which now crowns it. So in life. The 
successful performance of the simplest of to-day’s duties may 
place under tribute a whole life time of preparation ; and to- 
morrow’s failure may date back to childish stumbles over the 
alphabet or to the early stiflings of conscience respecting what 
may have seemed to be trivial departures from the line of 
duty. Men do not gather grapes from thorns nor figs from 
thistles ; nor is suecess in the emergencies of life the fruit of 
intellectual and moral emptiness. “If we expect our drafts 
to be honored in a crisis,” says one, “‘ there must have been 
the deposits of a punctual life.” 

The doctrine which I have presented, also teaches that the 
true value of school training is not measured by the amount 
of actual and available knowledge treasured up by the grad- 
uate—and this is true in business as well as professional life. 
A knowledge of the facts and principles related to each spe- 
cific duty of life is very important, but higher than this is 
that developed strength and ability, that power of discern- 
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ment and application, which can change the dead facts of 
knowledge into the living realities of human action and en- 
deavor. Krowledge may guide and enlighten, but discipline 
gives strength of soul, self-poise, grasp, inspiration—and 
these, be it remembered, are the lucky winners ef success in 
all the conflicts of life. 

‘You must ever bear in mind,” says Carlyle in his recent 
address to the students of Edinburgh University,” ‘that 
there lies behind that [particular and technical knowledge] 
the acquisition of ‘what may be called wisdom—namely, 
sound appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that 
come round about you, and the habit of behaving with justice 
and wisdom.” 

Unquestionably the right application of the facts of kuowl- 
edge in the conduct of life is the highest fruit of educational 
training. “The problem which comprehends every other 
problem,” says Spencer, “is the right ruling of conduct in 
all directions under all circumstances.” The ability, the 
soul-power, thus to rule one’s conduct, which Carlyle calls 
wisdom,—a result it may be of knowledge, or rather of its 
acquisition—is as superior to the facts of knowledge as the 
workman is above his tools. ‘“‘ Wisdom,” says Solomon, “is 
the principal thing: therefore get wisdom ; and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

Now wisdom is the enduring result of study and instruc- 
tion. The facts of knowledge acquired at school may be for- 
gotten, that is, they may fade from memory’s conscious tab- 
let, but they are absorbed, if I may so speak, by the mind 
becoming in a sense a part of it. In ceasing to be conscious 
knowledge they may become wisdom. The apprehension of 
truth not only sheds a new light upon all truth, and especi- 
ally all cognate truth, but it begets an increased power of 
discernment and multiplies the means of discerning. In 
other words a search after truth not only imparts to the mind 
increased strength and vigor, but the truth when acquired 
creates a power of search in this direction, a quickness of 
apprehension, which may not inappropriately be called under- 
standing. 
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The man who has devoted years to the study of law, has, 
as a result of such study, a new power of legal discernment, 
an acumen, a legal sense, if you please, which gives him in- 
creased wisdom in weighing legal questions,—and this may 
be true though he is not able to recall the verbal statement of 
a single fact or principle of law that he has ever read. 

The facts of chemistry, geology, and natural philosophy, 
which the majority of these graduates will ever directly and 
consciously use, may be printed upon the fly-leaf of their 
text-books in each of the sciences named, but it by no means 
follows that the time spent in these sciences has been lost. 
The habit of scientific thought and investigation, the intel- 
lectual vision, the soul-power secured through their mas- 
tery,—these remain as the practical fruit and power, the ac- 
cumulated treasure of school life. Thus we see the wisdom 
of the remarkable saying of Malebranche, “If I held truth 
captive in my hand, I should open it and let it fly in order 
that I might again pursue and capture it.’ The true measure 
of study is soul-power. 

But it is in the direction of moral influence that these prin- 
ciples have their fullest application. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that influence and character can 
long be divorced. We might as well attempt to divide the 
stream from the fountain. The one is the complement or 
rather the necessary consequence of the other. Where gen- 
uine character is wanting there will also be missed the irre- 
sistible charm and power of indwelling goodness and manli- 
ness. 

Addison, in one of his allegories, describes a conflict for 
dominion between Truth and Falsehood. As Truth with her 
shining attendants entered the mythical regions of Falsehood, 
the dazzling light which emanated from her presence more 
like a huge phantom than substance; andas Truth approached 
still nearer, Falsehood with her retinue vanished and disap 
peared as the stars melt away in the brightness of the rising 
snn. 

We have in this allegory a beautiful illustration of the 
source of that marvelous charm, that almost resistless influ- 
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ence, which flows, albeit unconsciously, from an exalted, 
noble character. Men do not become influential by the pas- 
sage of a resolution. Back of the outward semblance there 
must be the indwelling substance. Our words must bear the 
stamp of the spirit. It has been truly said that “not the 
most eloquent exhortations to the erring and disobedient, 
though they be in the tongues of men and angels, can move 
mightily upon the resolutions of men, till the nameless, un- 
conscious, but infallible presence of a consecrated heart lifts 
its holy light into our eyes, hallows our temper and breathes 
its pleading benedictions into our tones, and authenticates 
our entire bearing with its open seal. Let us remember that 
the source of our real influence in life is our genuine per- 
sonal substance.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


RESIDENT EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 

University Rerorm.—We commend to the attention of our read- 
ers the article in this number entitled University Reform. It is an 
extract from the oration delivered at the meeting of the Harvard 
Alumni. by Dr. Hedge. The whole oration is in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly and is worthy of a careful perusal. 
Though all educators may not agree in the positions taken, the sug- 
gestions may lead teachers and others to consider the subject in a 


new light. 


Epvucationat Interest.—We hear in almost every direction of 
the increasing interest in Common Schools. The termination of the 
war left the friends of education at liberty to direct their energies to 
the improvement of Common Schools, and from New England, the 
Middle States, the West, and from some places at the South, we learn 
of large appropriations of money for school buildings ; of increased 
attendance ; of additions to school libraries and apparatus; of more 
extended provision for the education of teachers in Normal Schools 
and at Teachers’ Institutes, and of a ready response to the recom- 
mendations of school superintendents. 

Private schools and seminaries in many localities are also opening 
full, and the inquiries for good schools and good teachers indicate an 


} 


increasing demand for good education in almost all parts of the 


count ry. 
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We are glad to learn that our old ftiends Brownell and Boardman 
of New York, for the American Apparatus Company, and A. H, 
Andrews, and G. & C. W. Sherwood of Chicago, all from Con- 
necticut, are selling large quantities of School Apparatus, furniture 
and maps. We believe few houses have increased more steadily 
and rapidly in this business than that of A. H. Andrews. His friends 
at the East will be glad to know that he is so successful. His energy 
and upright dealing have gained for him the confidence of teachers, 
school officers and dealers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
BirMinGHAM.—Several changes have been made in the corps of 
teachers of the graded school in this village. Mr. Belden has been 
appointed Principal in the place made vacant by Mr. Wright’s resig- 
nation. We hope that the high character of this school is still to be 


maintained. 


Meripen.—The vote to establish a town high school has been 
rescinded. The Corner district have voted to build a new house for 
the graded school in that district. The very rapid growth of this town 
demands largely increased school accommodations. 

Hartrorp.—At a town meeting held in this place in September, 
it was voted that it was not expedient to consolidate the districts under 
the laws of the late Legislature. There was quite a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of this scheme, among the active friends 
of education. 

The great excellence of the schools under the present system, led 
many to oppose any change. No place in the State has been better 
supplied with good teachers than the city of Hartford, and no place 
has retained its teachers so long, continuously, as this. 

The schools are well attended now. 

The Christmas Term of Trinity College opened Sept. 13th. The 
number of admissions is unusually large. 

Warersury.—Prof. H. B. Buckham, formerly of the Normal 
School, and more recently of Vassar Female College, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the High School of this city, and has entered 
upon his duties. His friends in Connecticut will be glad to welcome 
him back to this State. 

Brooxiyx, N. Y.—James Cruikshank, LL. D., has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of schools, Brooklyn. Mr. Cruik- 
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shank has for many years been the editor of the New York Teacher, 
and active laborer in different departments of the Lducational work 
of the State of New York. He will be a valuable co-laborer with 
the present efficient Superintendent, J. W. Bulkley, Esq. 

The schools of Brooklyn have been greatly improved within the 
past ten years, and some of them now rank among the best in the 
country. 

Micnican.—Prof. D. J. Mayhem has been appointed Principal 
of the State Normal School. This is a very wise appointment. 
Prof. Mayhem was for a time the Principal of the Model School and 
afterwards Professor of Natural Science in the Normal School. 
Since the resignation of Prof. Welch he has been acting Principal of 
the latter school, and is well fitted to fill this office. 


PEnNsYLVANIA.—Prof. J. P. Wickersham, late Principal of the 
Normal School at Millersville, has been appointed State Superintend- 
ent of the schools of this State. Prof. Wickersham’s service as 
County Superintendent, his long experience at the head of one of the 
largest Normal Schools, and his thorough acquaintance with common 


schools and with teachers, make him especially fitted for this position. 


Brown.—M. T. Brown, Esq., formerly Principal of the Webster 
School, New Haven, has been appointed Professor of Elocution in 
Tufts College. Mr. Brown is a successful teacher in this department, 
and he will be an accession to the College. 


Lewis.—Keyv. A. N. Lewis, late Superintendent of the schools of 
Waterbury, and Principal of the High School, has purchased the 
school building in Woodbury, formerly occupied by Mr. Hulse, and 
fitted it up for a private school. 

Opeii.—Mr. Thomas Odell, a member of the last graduating 
class of the Normal School, has been appointed Principal of the Town 
graded school, New Britain. We are confident that Mr. Odell will 
carry an earnest purpose to this new position, and will strive to 
improve fhis important school. 

Porter.—The former pupils of Mrs. Jane A. Porter will be glad 
to learn that she had a pleasant voyage from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool. When we saw her in the latter place in August, she was 
expecting soon to sail for Calcutta with her husband, in the ship of 
which he is master. 

Wricut.—Charles H. Wright, for some years Principal of the 
graded school, Birmingham, has resigned and left for Vineland, N. J. 
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Mr. Wright has for many years been a very successful teacher in the 
higher departments of the Common Schvols of Greenwich and Birm- 
ingham, and he will leave many pupils and friends to regret his 
departure from the State. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

We were not in America at the time of the annual meetings of the 
principal Educational Associations, but learn from friends who were 
present at these meetings, that they were full of interest. 

The American Institute or Instruction held its thirty-seventh 
annual meeting in Burlington, Vt., commencing Aug. 7th, and con- 
tinuing through the 9th. Addresses or lectures were given by Rev. 
Milo C. Stebbing of Springfield, on “ Practicality” ; Prof. J. 5S. 
Tyler of Amherst College on “ Socrates as a Model Teacher” ; and 
Hon. George F. Edwards of Vermont, on “ Learning the principal 
safeguard of Liberty and Order.” Considerable time was given to 
the discussion of questions and topics relating directly to schools and 
education. 

William E. Sheldon, Boston, was appointed President ; Charles 
A. Morrill, Boston, Recording Secretary; T. D. Adams, Newton, 
Mass., and J. J. Ladd, Providence, R. I., Corresponding Secretaries ; 
and Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Treasurer, with twenty-seven 
Vice-Presidenjs, those from Connecticut being Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford; Ariel Parish, New Haven; Charles Northend and David N. 
Camp, New Britain; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, and Emory F. 
Strong, Bridgeport. 

The Nationat Association or Scnoot SuPeRINTENDENTS 
held its annual meeting in Indianapolis, Aug. 13th, and the AmerIcAN 
Norma Scnoor Association met in the same place on the 14th 
of the same month. We have not obtained reports of either of these 
meetings. 

The annual meeting of the Nationat Teacuers’ AssociaTION 
was held in Indianapolis, August 15th, 16th, and 17th. From the 
account of the meeting found in the papers and educational periodi- 
cals, we judge that it was well attended by teachers and the friends 
of Education, and that the different papers and discussions awakened 
much interest. 

The annual address was delivered by the President, Prof. J. P, 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania. A lecture was given by Rev. Jesse 
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H. Jones, of New York, on “ The Psychology of St. Paul: and papers 
read by Hon. W. R. White, of West Virginia, on “Zhe Hdutational 
Needs of the Border States ;” by Prof. Phelps, Minnesota, on “ The 
Duties of an American State in respect to Higher Education ;” by 
Hon. A. Hosford, of Michigan, on “ The Relations of the National 
Government to Education ;” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of Massachu- 
setts, on “ The Study of the Classics in our Colleges ;” and by Hon. 
E. E. White, of Ohio, on “ School Supervision.” These and some 
other topics were also discussed by the Association. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsytvania Strate Teacners’ 
AssociaTiIon was held at Gettysburg, July 31st. A large number 
of Teachers were in attendance, and the meeting was an unusually 
interesting one. 

The New York Stare Teacners’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Geneva, in August, and as usual, gathered together a large 
number of the veteran teachers of the Empire State. 

The Massacuusetts State Teacuers’ AssociaTION is to hold 
its annual meeting at the Tremont Temple, Boston, commencing the 
llth of October. 


State Teacuers’ Association.—We learn that the next Annual 
Meeting of this Association is to be held in Middletown, commencing 
Thursday evening, Oct. 25th, and continuing through Friday and 
Friday evening. Notice of the addresses and other exercises, and of 
railroad arrangements will be published in the daily papers, and be 
given by circulars before the time of meeting. 

The meeting is appointed at a favorable time, and we believe that 
Middletown will give the Association a warm welcome. The other 
meetings of the Association which have been held in Middletown, 
have been well attended and full of interest. Let the next one sur- 


pass them all. 


Tue JournaLt.—The next number of the Journal will not be 
issued till after the meeting of the State Association, and will contain 
the proceedings of that Association. 

The post office address of the present editor is David N. Camp, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., but communications for the pages 
of the Journal will be received if addressed to the “ Editor,” New 
Britain, or they may be directed to him by name at Annapolis, for 
the next month. 
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We would call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Eaton’s Arithmetics. These books are strongly recommended by 
teachers and School Visitors whohave used them, and we believe are 


giving general satisfaction. 


REPORTS. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of Boston for 1865.—An 
extract from this report was published in the last number of the 
Journal. The whole volume is filled with valuable suggestions and 
statistics. Besides the annual reports of the committee, it contains 
the tenth and eleventh semi-annual reports of Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent, a report of the committee on music, an account of 
the Annual School Festival, and of the dedicatory services at the 
opening of the Prescott Grammar School House, reports of the High 
Schools and rules and regulations for all the schools. 

Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the Public Schools of Philadel. 
phia.—We are indebted to George W. Felter, Esq., Principal of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, for this report. We have already 
given the principal statistics in a notice of the schools of Pennsylva- 
nia. The report gives a full account of the schools in @ifferent sec- 
tions of the city. The reports of the Boys’ High School and Girl’s 
High and Normal School show that these schools are in a prosperous 
condition. 

First Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of California, for the years 1°66 and 1865.—This 
report of Mr. Swett presents the condition of the public schools of 
California in a very favorable light. It shows a large increase in the 
number of schools and the number of children attending them, and 
also in the means provided for the support of schools. We condense 
the following from the report. Whole number of white children be- 
tween four and eighteen years of age, 95,067 ; whole nmber enrolled 
on public school registers, 50,089; average number belonging to 
public schools, 33,706 ; average daily attendance, 29,542; percentage 
of average daily attendance on the average number belonging to the 
schools, 88; per centage of average daily attendance on the whole 
number enrolled, 59; average number of months during which schools 
were maintained, 7.36; per centage of tardy pupils on the average 
daily attendance, 8.8; number of primary schools, 324; number of 
intermediate schools, 43; number of grammar schools, 44; number of 
high schools, 6; number of ungraded schools, 530 ; number of new 
school houses erected, 102 ; number of school houses which disgrace 
the State, 149 ; whole number of school districts, 821 ; number which’ 
have raised a district tax, 108; number of male teachers employed, 
603 ; number of female teachers, 552; average monthly wages of 
male teachers, $74; of female teachers, $62; both payable in gold. 

We believe no other State in the Union pays its teachers so liberal 
salaries as California. This report of Superintendent Swett is a val- 
uable document, filled with important statistics and suggestions. 
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_ Eleventh Annual Report of the City Superintendent of Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York.—We have here condensed into ninety-four 
pages, the statistics of the Brooklyn public schools, and also many 
valuable suggestions in relation to truancy, school discipline, oral 
instruction and object lessons, moral culture, and other topics import- 
ant to the parent and educator. 

The total school population in the city is 108,099 ; number regis- 
tered in twenty-eight districts Sept. 30th, 25,508 ; number regist red 
in schools having no district boundaries, 4,671; whole number day 
schools, 102; number of evening schools, 14; whole number of 
pupils in all the schools, 59,721; number of male teachers in day 
schools, 27 ; number of female teachers in day schools, 511; number 
of male teachers at evening schools, 24; number of female teachers 
in evening schools, 50. The average number of teachers employed 
in all the public schools, including the asylums and the colored schools, 
636. 

We have also received the following catalogues from which we 
glean the statistics accompanying each. Seventh Annual Catalogue 
of the University of Chicago, 1865, ’66. Summary: Seniors, 8 ; 
Juniors, 11 ; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 26 ; Total College students, 
60; Elective students, 26; third year Preparatory students, 22; 
second ditto#26 ; first ditto, 24; total Preparatory students, 72; stu- 
dents not in course, 51; students in Law Departments, 64. Grand 
total, 273. 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School, Farmington, 
Me., 1866. Summary of students: Senior Class, 16; Second Class, 
11; Third Class, 36; Fourth Class, 11; Junior Class, 44. Total, 
118. This Normal School went into operation August 24th, 1864; 
it is for both sexes, and pupils are received from any State in the 
Union. 

Catalogue and Circulars of the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
for the Second District at Millersville, 1865-66. Summary: Ladies, 
216; Gentlemen, 436; total,-652. In the Model schools: females, 
50; males, 105; total, 155. Whole number of students, 807. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
for the Fifth District at Mansfield, 1865 66. Summary: Senior 
Class, 16; Junior Class, 23; other classes, 266; students in music, 
52; whole number in Normal School, 321 ; number in Model School, 
66. Total, 387. 

First Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School of Maryland, 
July, 1866. Summary: Ladies, 40; Gentlemen, 8. Total, 48. 
Graduates, 14. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, 
Have Now Ready 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
No. L 
Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
(sent, postage paid, for 90 cents). 
No. IL 


THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


(sent, postage paid, for $1.50) 


TEACHERS’ EDITION OF COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
With full Exposition of the System, 
(sent, postage paid, for $2.00). 

These books, so long looked for—thousands having been ordered in advance of 
publication—have fully warranted the high expectations formed of them. They are 
profusely illustrated with spirited engravings and correct maps; and are destined» 
we believe, to become the standard Geographical Text-Books of this country. 

The Publishers also take pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
r ‘ y, ry > .) ‘ TY g rrm™Yya ~ 
KEY TO PROF. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, 
a work long and earnestly looked for by the numerous friends of Prof. Guyot’s 
System of Geographical Teaching. ‘The title of this valuable book explains itself : 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING; Being a Complete Guide to the Use of Guyot’s 

Wall Maps for Schools, containing six Maps and Diagrams, with full Instructions 

for Drawing the Maps of the Continents in accordance with Guyot’s System of 

Constructive Map Drawing. 

1 vol, 12mo. Price 75 cents (sent, postage paid, on receipt of price.) 
In connection with this announcement, we would also call attention to the series of 


POPULAR PORTFOLIO MAPS, 

(Primary Series), : 
by the same distinguished Geographer, just published. These Maps are ten in num- 
ber, and have been prepared expressly for the use of Common Schools. They pos- 
sess advantages and improvements existing in no other maps published. 

THEY ARE CORRECT. 

THEY ARE FRESH AND ORIGINAL. 

THEY ARE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL PHYSICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL POLITICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 

THEY ARE TRUE PICTURES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE— 
exhibiting the forms of relief, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface. 
The maps of this series consist of a large 4 sheet map of the United States ; a 2- 
sheet map of the Hemispheres, and maps of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Central Europe, the World ( Mercator’s Proj.), and Australia, or Ocean- 
ica. They are mounted on muslin, and put up, for safe carriage, in neat portfolios. 
Price, $18. 

Also, Now Ready, 

Guyot’s Wall Maps for Schools (Large Series). Pric*, $71. 
“ “ * (Intermediate Series). Price, $38.50. 
“ Classical Maps (Italia, Greece and Roman Empire). Price, $45. 
Felter's Popular Arithmetical Series. 
Sheldon’s Works on Object Teaching. 
Sheldon’s Charts and Reading Book. 
Perce's Magnetic Globes (in 8 styles). Prices from $6 to $35. 
Smith’s (Mrs. Mary H.) Manual for Perce’s Magnetic Globes. Price, 50 cents. 
OG Full Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
Oct., 1866. 654 Broadway, New York. 
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~ bt) 7 Dp 7 | - 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Over 3,000 fine engravings. Is a well- 
nigh indispensable requisite for every intelligent family. 

It contains 10,000 WORDS and MEANINGS not found in other dictionaries. 

It is now believed to be by far the most complete, useful, and satisfactory dic- 
tionary of the language ever published, as it is by far the largest single volume 
ever issued in any language. 

The possession of any other English dictionary, or any previous edition of this, 
can not compensate for the want of this very full and complete one. In its pres- 
ent perfected state it must long remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and 
once possessed, remain of -constant and abiding value. 

What book, beside the Bible, so indispensable as a good dictionary? 

‘“‘T think it not only a great improvement upon former issues of the same work, but superior, in 
most respects, to any other English dictionary known tome. The jabors of the recent editors and 
contributors have made it undoubtedly the best general etymologicon we yet poesess of the lan- 

uage ; its vocabulary is as ample as could well be given in the compass of a single volume; ite 
definitions are, in general, sufficiently exact and discriminating; and its pronunciation is appar- 
ently conformable to the best usage.".— Hon. George P. Marsh, Florence, Italy, March 7th, 1866. 

‘* Etymological part remarkably well done. e bd We have had no English diction- 
ary nearly so good in this respect.""— North American Review, January, 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either England or America can boast.”’"— National 
Quarterly Review, October, 1864 

“No English scholar can dispense with this work.”"—Bibliotheta Sacra, January, 1865. 

“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy the most 
cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study the English language.” 
—Evangelical Quarterly Review, January, 1865. 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which none who 
eah read or write can hencejorward afford to dispense with.’"—Atlantic Monthly, November, 1864 


“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a dictionary which so 
fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of Webster does that of our 
written and spoken English tongue.’’— Harper's Magazin, January, 1865. 

“Tas New Wesster is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition—it leaves 
nothing to be desired.”—J. H. Raymond, LL. D., President of Vassar College. 


In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
mog and Fine Bindings. 


“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST. “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 


I. THE PRIMARY Til. HIGH SCHOOL. Vv. COUNTING HOUSE 
Il. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, and extensively regarded as 
the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, and as THE BEST diction- 
aries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. They are much more extensively 
sold and used than all others combined. 

Webster's School Dictionaries are sold by J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia; IVI- 
SON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., New York; 8. . GRIGGS & CO., Chicago; SARGENT, 
WILSON & HINKLE, Cincinnati; and by all Booksellers. 

(GF Twenty-five copies of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have lately been 
placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the School Board of that city 

("The state of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its State Board of 
Education has adopted Webster’s series of dictionaries as the standard, and for exclusive use in the 
public schools of that State. 

7 Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or corresponding offi- 
cer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY in the strongest 
terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nort; Carolina, Alabama. Califor- 
nia, and also Canada—TWENTY-FOUR in all 

More than ten times as many are sold of Welister’s Dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
country. At least four-fifths of all the school books published in this country own Webster as 
their standard, and of th> remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL, BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES @ BRITISH PROVINCES. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictorial Primer. Parkerand Watson 
National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos 
Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos 
Smith's School Speilers and Definers. 4 Nos 
Wright's Analytical Orthography 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Fowle’s False Orthography. 

Fowle's Bible Reader 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. 6 Nos. 
Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 8 Nos. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematics—a complete course. 


Montieth & McNally’s Sch. Geographies. 5 Nos 

Clark’s Diagram System of English Grammar 
2 Nos 

Beers’ System of Pemanship. 12 Nos 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 8 Nos 

Willard’s American & Universal Histories. 

Berard’s History of England 

Montieth’s History of United States. 

Hanna’s Bible History. 


Boyd's Compositin snd Logic. 
Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 
Cleveland’s Compendiams. 38 Vols. 

Beer's Geogrephical Drawing-Book. 

Norton & Porter's First Book of Science 
Peck’s Ganot’s Natural! Philosophy 

Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 

Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 
Emmon’s Manuel of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology 

Jarvis’ Text-Books in Physiology 

Hamiliton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Mansfieid’s Political Manual 

Ledru’s French feries. 3 Vols. 

Pujol and Van Nerman’s Fiench Class-Book. 
Brook’s Annotated Greek & Latin Texts 
Dwight’s Heathen Mythology 

Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carter's Sch. Records 
Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 


Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols Scofield’s National School Tablets 
Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker The School-Boys Infantry Tactics 
Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping Root’s Silver Lute. 
Watts on the Mind. 

THE 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 
IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 


INCLUDING PAGE’S “THEORY AND 


PRACTICE 


” 


OF TEACHING ;” HOLBROOK’S 


“NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING ;” NORTHEND’S “ TEACHER’S 
ASSISTANT,” AND OTHER KINDRED WORKS. 


Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 


send to the publishers for their Illustrative Descriptive Catalogue, where may be 
found detailed descriptions of all their issues. 


The publishers will issue about July Ist the first number of the “Illustrated 


Educational Bulletin.” 


Sent free to any address. 


Subscriptions invited. 


A. 8. BARNES & 00,, Educational Publishers, 


July—1866. 


111 and 113 William Street, 
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THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 





WAS AWARDED 70 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, tn their Report, say—“ This appears to be the most practical system taught, com- 
bining all desirable elegance, neatness, and distinctness. It is the system taught in our schools, 
and it is commended by its simplicity and adaptability to commercial and siness purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.” 

So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 





are as universally understood, at sight, as are the letters U. S. A.; and being the eystem most 
widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the 


yey fee MS 
A, aber C Yd LA 


Nor is its Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in Hugland for the British- American market, an event unparalleled in the history 
of Copy Books! and showing conclusively that it is considered there better than any other Amert 
can or English system. 

*,* All persons interested in this important braneh of education, are invited to examine this 
system. Circulars and specimens will be sent on application. 
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PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by Josepn Grito & Sons, from patterns made expressly for us. Considered 
by those who have used them as the best in the market, 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & 8. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St., Boston. 


*,* Specimens furnished on receipt of 2 three-cent stamp. 























Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference. 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND, COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nes. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will sug ply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


I ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY.......ccescescccescececenees $0 £5 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
II. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY ........cccccccccccsscees 35 


Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Ill. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 


TV. GRRE Tee Ce Ee o6 etic ccccccccccccccsscsccscss 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 

V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY.......... .90 
Translated by Wittiam L. Gace. 

VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PKRONOUNCING GAZETTEER..........0-. 


Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., and T. Batpwiy. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania*State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY... .ccccccccccsscccccccees $0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 


WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION........... coos 1.05 

WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 
MATHEMATICAL. 

LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC...........000s- $0.25 

LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC.........cccseee coves 40 

HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETRY ....... cece sccccccsecsccs .90 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME TRY.... 1.05 
LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS. ......c.ssccccccccccescees $0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY...... eevcccses 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. .....ccccccccecsccees 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. .....cccccccsccscececs 35 
Pe. A UUs FIED «= cee cncsscceges cccccéecccece 90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. .......cccccccccceccccess 90 


April, 1866. 








WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the importe unt principles and applications usus ally contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient [OF all Common and High Schools. 

The book is stric tly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men 

Mae h extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and cle arness. 

The Arithmetic is ace — inied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 


upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of ex: umples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by ‘whic ha different example may he assi; yned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to eve ry prac tical teacher. 
WALTON’S TABLE 
FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ARTTHMETIC 
| 
ARLLHMETIC 
WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists pf twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


FIL LARD’S ~ eaten 
" NEW SERIES 





HItLarp’s Primer, or Frrst Reaper, ([lustrated.) 

HitLarp’s Seconp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

HitvArp’s Tuikp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hitvarp’s Fourtn Reaper, (Illustrated. 

HiLLARD’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Firrn Reaper, and HitLtarp’s Sixta READER, with Prof. Bailey's 
Int roduction. : 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


- © 





OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ) 

First District of Pennsylvania, > 

Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. { 
At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller's Chasuber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 

adopted: 

Resolved, That Hbillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 


From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambri ige, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridge port, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &e. 

OS Se hool officers wis hing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

REWER & TILESTON, 


March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUNGER’S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to” Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


This slating is too well known to need extended comment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New England alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Slating to old and new 
Black boards, and every foot of surface is warranted 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woopen BLacksoarps, coated with this SLaTina, 
and secured in a frame like a School Slate; thus being left free to expand and contract They 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in the color and fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and all other uses to 
which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I have several Blackboards in my school, coated with the Eureka Liquid Slating, some of 
which have been in use more thah five years. They are better to day than when the Slating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement (Signed) J.P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 

have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 
at first, seemed to improve all thattime. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
is my opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime 
(Signed ) E. ROBBINS, New Haven, Ct. 
Sours Bostos. May 2, 1865 

We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1864, 
and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of slate. 

(Signed) C. GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar School, Boston. 

I am of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid silating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied (Signed) JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Schools, Boston. 

My Blackboards are excellent. You can put me down in favor of the universal use of the 
Eureka Liquid Slating (Signed) D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, Roxbury. 

It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Kureka Liquid Slating are superior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted. It is a wonder that so smoth a surface should never 
become glazed, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest excellence, however, is the 
distinctness with which the lines may be seen from any part of the room 

(Signed ) F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgham School, Providence, R I. 

I know of no inducement that would influence me to remove the Slating from our Blackboards, 
and return to the former painted surface. It possesses all the essential properties of the best 
Biackboard surface so much desired, but never before obtained, viz. : noiselessness, durability, 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can be easily seen at 
any angle of vision, and especially the facility with which the chalk marks may be erased 

(Signed) E. &. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High School, New London, Ct. 

Our Blackboards, to which you applied Munger’s Eureka Liquid Slating in February last, are 
really excellent. We have never seen better boards than these. The surface is five, soft, and 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, so that a mark can be seen at any angle. 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect ease, is fully verified. 

(Signed MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer 

Ruope Istanp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof 8.8 Green, Brown’s University ; Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Principal Lyme 8t. Catholic School, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Principal Union 
Ha!! School, Providence ; Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket ; 
N. W DeMunn, Princip! Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence. 

Massacnuserts—A. G. Boyden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater: 0. 8. Knapp, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerville; D. B. Hubbard. Master Mather School, Dorchester ; 
M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester ; H. H. Babcock, Master High School, Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville; L. P. Frost, Principal F.anklin 
School, Waltham; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown ; G. A. Southworth, 
Ma'den Centre; 8. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, South Maiden; Caleb Emery, 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Vrincipal Havard Grammar School, Cam- 
bridge ; Caleb Richardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester ; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge 

Connecricut.—Wm. Soule, Com. Jewett City ; J. 8. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School, 
New London; J.D Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic; Calin B. McLane, Prin- 
cipal High School, Bridgeport ; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Yale College, New Haven. 

Maine.—Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland. 


AMERICAN TABLET CO. 
July—1S66. 29 Brattle Street, Boston, 








GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION, 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Ill, THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either ot these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Prin ipal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 


of Protessor Greene. 
The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 


the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-roomn—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation. 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Pricapecrnta, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Miutchell’s —— Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
asses. 

“This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DeFinitions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Map Geocrapny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
eo that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 


profit. 
CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTROopUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GroGrRapPuHicaL Derrnitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GrooRapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncine Vocasucary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to ae Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 

This is a new book, on the plan of the InrermepIATE GreoGraruy, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 

CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 
Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 


Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 





Camp’s GreoGRAPHiEs have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of sdeeb adie: while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. Hartrorv, Conn. 
A. H. ANDREWS, Cuicaco. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New Brairtatrn. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


Y 1 VC) a | ry wy 

PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC 

lil shh l \ j 4 ‘ 

DESIGNED 
"lo indicate an Outline of Study. 

"To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Mspeciully fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany "lext-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


* It should he the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding ef the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—How. JOHN D. PHIL- 


BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION Metuop, and none of its defects 

2. ‘They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

8. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 

one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 
5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that shou'd be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions W ll not fail to ground the pring iples ot 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 


they will produc e the best results in schol irship. 
HS> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 


at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustraticns, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents. Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
g # Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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